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TO  THE 


READER. 


*  - ♦ - 

The  following  articles,  contributed  originally  to  the  Virginia  City  Enterprise ,  are  re¬ 
printed  under  the  same  sense  which  caused  them  to  be  written — one  which  made  it  seem 
almost  a  crime  to  do  nothing  curative,  while  witnessing  paralysis  steadily  creeping  upon 
the  whole  nation,  bringing  in  its  train  idleness,  misery,  demoralization  and  despair. 

Under  such  circumstances  even  poverty  can  scarcely  absolve  any  one  from  effort,  in 
making  which  everything  favorable  to  success  seems  needful  to  observe.  Sensitive  to 
criticism,  the  author  has  often  concealed  his  personality  in  communications  for  the  press  ; 
but  observation  has  convinced  him  that  such  concealment  outside  of  an  editorial  column 
is  fatal  to  securing  that  definite  reflection  for  action  on  the  part  of  readers,  which  a 
simple  personal  avowal  of  new  convictions  is  adapted  to  beget  and  elicit,  upon  which 
pi'ogress  itself  largely  depends.  To  these  papers  he  therefore  appends  his  name. 

The  wreck  of  many  by  usurious  interest,  and  of  many  more  by  that  alternating  expan¬ 
sion  and  contraction  of  American  currency  which  marks  the  past,  at  length  has  made  it 
plain  to  all,  that  both  labor  and  productive  capital  must  be  rescued  from  the  uncertainties 
of  money  measures  past,  lest  Freedom — so-called — be  perpetuated  as  a  slavery  of  the 
masses  to  the  few,  and  of  tributism  by- moderate  fortunes  to  giant  wealth;  a  slavery  as 
much  more  galling  than  that  of  the  cotton-field  and  lash  as  its  victims  are  less  able  to 
endure  privations,  while  at  the  same  time,  through  culture,  they  are  as  well  convinced 
of  their  right  to  an  equal  voice  in  the  Republic  with  their  masters  as  they  are  sensible  of 
humiliation  in  not  daring  to  exercise  their  rights  for  the  equal  good  of  all,  lest  they  be 
proscribed  and  ruined  by  those  who  hold  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  coin. 

The  elements  felt  to  be  needful  in  the  money  of  the  future  are,  definiteness  of  value¬ 
meaning;  abundance  of  volume  widely  diffused,  with  consequent  low  interest;  stability 
in  abundance  infallibly  secured ;  uniformity  in  cheapness  of  interest,  attained  by  some 
effectual  self-acting  device.  It  is  believed  the  money-scheme  herein  outlined  meets  these 
demands. 

Any  one  can  forward  the  author’s  views  by  simply  avowing  them  as  his  or  her  own  on 
all  proper  occasions:  better  still,  by  urging  them  upon  the  consideration  of  Congress¬ 
men  by  letter.  But  the  independent  press  is  the  great  lever  of  modern  life  whose  de¬ 
mands  become  omnipotent  in  law. 

On  the  contrary,  if  deemed  pernicious,  these  views  can  be  best  corrected  by  fairly 
stating  them  and  then  exposing  their  points  of  error.  Truth  is  steel.  Error  is  flint. 
Struck  together  the  result  is  often  Light. 

Conrad  Wiegand.  , 

Virginia  City ,  Nevada ,  August ,  i8jj. 
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CONTRACTION  THE  ROAD  TO  DESTRUCTION. 

A  MONEY  AMENDMENT  TO  THE  CONSTITUTION  NEEDFUL 


When  pursuits  having  for  their  object  the 
production  of  everything  necessary  to  hu¬ 
man  life  and  comfort  have  been  established 
in  any  country,  debt  having  been  paid, 
material  prosperity  consists  solely  in  the 
employment  of  the  people  in  production, 
and  in  their  exchange  of  products  with 
each  other  and  the  world. 

No  single  fact  exerts  so  important  an  in¬ 
fluence  over  the  interchange  of  products  as 
the  accessible  abundance  or  scarcity  of 
money,  although  next  in  importance  to  that 
is  the  quality  of  money  in  use,  which  de¬ 
pends  chiefly  upon  the  stability  jn  value  of 
that  substance  selected  to  be  the  standard 
of  value. 

The  commercial  stress  and  industrial 
wreck  w'hich  the  demonetization  of  silver 
has  effected  in  Europe  and  on  our  own  Pa¬ 
cific  coast  has  produced  its  dire  results 
soley  by  diminishing  not  only  the  amount 
of  specie  available  for  European  and  Amer¬ 
ican  use  by  nearly  $1,000,000,000,  but  by 
abolishing  along  with  th^t  vast  volume  of 
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specie  monev  a  more  immense  mass  of  bank 
credit  based  thereon,  which,  abolished,  in 
turn  has  made  it  necessary  for  individuals 
to  deny  credit  on  their  books  to  others  who 
in  ordinary  times  would  be  sure  to  receive 
it. 

Again:  So  long  as  the  volume  of  green¬ 
backs  at  the  east  was  large,  prosperity 
reigned ;  even  when  half  a  million  men 
were  withdrawn  from  production  to  serve 
in  war,  and  despite  the  fact  that  taxes  for 
their  support,  direct  and  indirect,  were 
immense.  And  this  prosperity  was  actual, 
despite  the  fact  that  a  greenback  dollar  had 
only  the  purchasing  power  of  fifty  cents  in 
gold  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  prices  were 
“  inflated.” 

As  our  constitution  recognizes  coin  only 
to  be  dollars,  the  less  value  of  the  green¬ 
back  at  length  came  to  be  regarded  as  a 
proof  that  greenbacks  were  not  good  money.  _ 
Indeed,  the  question  was  raised  before  our 
national  supreme  court,  whether  they  were 
money  at  all  under  the  constitution.  The 
decision  was,  that  as  a  necessary  war  resort 
they  were  a  constitutional  creation,  but  as 
promises  to  pay  dollars  they  must  be  re¬ 
deemed  in  coin,  and  that  the  time  for 
redemption  Congress  only  can  determine. 

As  this  decision  settled  the  fact  they  may 
still  be  used  for  money,  from  that  time  for¬ 


ward  great  efforts  were  put  forth  to  make  them 
equal,  in  purchasing  power,  to  gold;  that 
metal  being  assumed  to  be  the  true  stand¬ 
ard  of  value. 

Two  methods  of  so  doing  were  open. 
One  was  to  establish  in  the  treasury  a  gold 
fund,  and,  while  keeping  them  in  existence 
and  use,  maintain  them  simply  convertible 
to  gold,  which  would  be  practicable  only 
after  adopting  such  import  regulations  for 
commodities  as  would  render  the  exporta¬ 
tion  of  bullion  uneccessary.  This  plan 
was  not  chosen. 

The  other  method  was  to  make  them  so 
scarce,  in  comparison  with  the  needs  of 
the  people  and  of  the  banks  for  legal 
tender  money,  that  they  would  become 
•worth  as  much  as  gold.  Without  any  im¬ 
port  regulation  designed  to  accumulate  gold 
to  take  their  place,  this  method  was  chosen 
and  is  now  being  persisted  in.  The  result 
is,  the  same  business  paralysis  at  the  East 
under  paper  money  which  the  Pacific  states 
experience  under  gold,  in  common  with  all 
countries  which  use  gold  only  as  their 
standard  of  value,  and  as  their  basis  for 
paper  money  and  for  bank  credit. 

The  obstacle  to  ordaining  a  specie  con¬ 
version  fund,  designed  to  perpetuate  the 
greenback  while  transforming  it  to  specie 
paper,  guarded  as  the,  country  would  then 
need  to  be  from  specie  drain,  is  the  fact 
that  the  constitution  does  not  expressly  sanc¬ 
tion  a  permanent  provision  for  legal  tender 
paper  money. 

Put,  when  it  is  true  that  the  avowed  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  constitution  is  to  promote  the 
general  welfare,  or  to  secure  the  prosperity 
of  the  people,  and  when  we  have  it  in  our 
power  to  amend  its  provisions  from  time  to 
time,  so  that  they  will  always  be  adapted 
to  insure  its  main  aim,  nothing  can  be  more 
plain  than  this.  We  need  a  money  amend¬ 
ment  to  our  national  charter,  which,  while 
it  will  secure  to  us  specie  as  our  standard 
of  value,  will  at  the  same  time  secure, 
besides  specie  money,  a  volume  of  paper 
money  equal  in  purchasing  power  to  specie, 
and  which  shall  be  so  maintained  by  being 
kept  convertible  thereto ;  which  volume 
shall  be  regulated  from  time  to  time  by  Con¬ 
gress  in  order  to  maintain  a  supply  adequate 
to  the  whole  country’s  needs. 

Why  choose  the  specie  standard  rather 
than  gold  ? 
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PROSPERITY  IN  FRANCE. 


A  CONTRAST  WITH  ENGLISH,  GERMAN,  AND  AMERICAN 

DISTRESS. 


In  the  preceding  paper  it  was  shown 
that  hard  times  in  Europe  and  America  be¬ 
gan  with  the  demonetization  of  silver,  by 
which,  along  with  the  virtual  loss  of  nearly 
$1,000,000,000  worth  of  specie  money,  a 
more  immense  mass  of  bank  credit  based 
thereon  melted  away. 

Such  an  unparalleled  money  contraction 
was  made  worse  for  America  by  a  diminu¬ 
tion  in  the  volume  of  greenbacks,  designed 
to  make  them  equal  in  purchasing  power  to 
gold  by  making  them  scarce.  In  other 
words,  while  the  use  of  money  is  to  promote 
prosperity  and  happiness,  prosperity  and 
happiness  have  been  sacrificed  to  prove  a 
proposition  which  no  sane  man  would  deny, 
that  distress  can  make  the  purchasing 
power  of  paper  equal  to  gold ;  and  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Treasury  proposes  to  raise  the 
value  of  silver  coin  to  par  with  gold,  not  by 
monetizing  the  metal  coined,  but  by  a  like 
distress  for  silver  coin  also. 

If  there  is  in  the  mind  of  any  one  a  doubt 
that  this  contraction  is  the  underlying  cause 
of  hard  times,  it  should  be  dispelled  by  the 
comparative  prosperity  of  France,  in  which 
no  such  contraction  has  been  suffered  to 
come;  for  she  has  not  demonetized  her 
coined  silver,  and  she  maintains,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  a  large  volume  of  both  gold  and  sil¬ 
ver,  an  extensive  paper  circulation  ;  and 
her  prosperity,  the  more  remarkable  and  in¬ 
structive  because  following  immediately  in 
the  wake  of  a  crushing  war,  and  that  war 
followed  by  the  actual  payment  of  a  vast  in¬ 
demnity  and  tribute  to  Germany,  is  in  bold 
contrast  with  the  financial  and  industrial 
wreck  alike  of  Germany,  England  and  the 
United  States,  in  which  countries  the  great 
contraction  has  taken  place  and  is  now  going 
on.  The  German  demand  for  gold,  and 
anticipation  for  American  needs,  straighten 
England. 

It  is  true  that  the  paralysis  of  other  na¬ 
tions  impairs  the  prosperity  of  France,  for 
her  foreign  markets  are  so  broken  that  her 
foreign  sales  are  shortened;  nevertheless 
her  own  home  market  is  healthy,  because 
her  producing  classes  have  work  and  are 
able  to  interchange  their  products  with  each 
other. 

The  reason  the  producing  classes  there 
have  work  is,  there  is  so  much  money  in  the 
country  that  all  property  owners — land 
owners,  factory  owners,  etc. — are  able  to  ob- 
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tain  all  the  money  they  need  to  advance  as 
wages  to  those  whose  labor  is  creating  values, 
and  that,  too,  at  a  low  rate  of  interest ;  so 
are  merchants  able  to  borrow  both  largely 
and  cheaply. 

Furthermore,  no  Frenchman  has  a  fear 
that  the  French  government  will  adopt  such 
import  duties  as  will  force  specie  abroad  to 
pay  for  goods.  Industrial  and  commercial 
confidence  therefore  prevails,  as  it  cannot 
permanently  in  our  country  until  our  consti¬ 
tution  shall  add  to  its  present  provisions 
(which  plainly  recognize  the  specie  stan¬ 
dard  of  value)  a  requirement  that  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  legal-tender  convertible  specie 
paper  shall  be  furnished  to  the  people  as  in¬ 
struments  of  exchange  and  for  the  payment 
of  debts ;  and  that  the  country  shall  be 
guarded  from  a  drain  of  specie  itself. 

Henry  C.  Carey,  in  his  evidence  before 
the  money  commission,  gives  some  very  in¬ 
structive  facts  pertinent  to  this  question. 
They  refer  to  the  money  of  France  in  circu¬ 
lation,  and  outside  of  bank  vaults  : 

Gold  circulation  in  France,  5,000,000,- 

ooof.  or  . . $1,000,000,000 

Silver  circulation  in  France,  1,500,- 

ooo,ooof.  or .  300,000,000 

Bank-note  circulation  in  France,  2,- 

5oo,ooo,ooof.  or .  500,000,000 


Total .  $1,800,000,000 

Population . : .  36,000,000 

Average  circulation  for  each  inhabi¬ 
tant .  $50 

The  square  miles  of  France  are .  204,000 

Averaged  dollars  for  each  square  mile 

(all  settled) . $8,824 

The  money  of  America  may  be  stated  as 
follows : 

Gold  . $180,000,000 

Silver .  10,000,000 

Fractional  silver  and  currency .  40,000,000 

Legal  tenders . . .  .  370,000,000 

National  notes .  320,000,000 


Total . $920,000,000 

In  vaults  of  national  treasury  and  of 

banks . $3  40,000,000 

In  circulation . $580,000,000' 

Population .  44,000,000 

Average  circulation  for  each  inhabitant.  $13.20 

Square  miles  in  the  United  States,  3,- 

000,000;  settled .  1,000,000 

Average  dollars  for  each  settled  square 

mile . $580 

In  France  each  square  mile  has  on  aver¬ 
age . $8,824 

In  America  each  square  mile  has  on 

average .  $i93 

In  America  each  individual  has  on  aver¬ 


age  . . . .  $i3-2° 

In  France  each  individual  has  on  aver¬ 
age . if. . . .  $50.00 
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In  France,  silver  and  paper  circulate  on 
a  par  with  gold.  In  America,  both  silver 
and  paper  are  at  a  discount. 

In  France  there  is  prosperity;  in  America 
there  is  adveisity. 

The  cause  of  prosperity  in  France  is  her 
stable  abundance  of  stable-valued  money. 

The  cause  of  adversity  in  America  is  the 
lack  of  such  an  abundance  of  just  such 
money. 

The  cureTor  it  must  be  the  restoration  of 
the  specie  standard  of  value,  and  basing 
thereon  an  abundance  of  legal  tender  paper 
money,  kept  equal  in  value  to  specie  by 
being  ordained  convertible  thereto,  and  so 
kept,  not  by  bursting  banks,  but  by  the  most 
responsible  of  all  corporations,  the  govern¬ 
ment  itself. 

The  preliminary  steps  to  this  must  be  an 
amendment  of  our  constitution  authorizing 
such  a  system  and  the  institution  of  a  self¬ 
acting,  specie-drain  guard,  whereby  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  amount  of  specie  will 
standardize  a  large  amount  of  paper. 

If  the  figures  and  prosperity  of  France 
show  anything,  it  is  that  America  needs 
$2,500,000,000  of  specie-valued  paper;  and 
if  the  government  should  furnish  $i,oao,- 
000,000  of  it,  a  system  of  banking  could  be 
instituted  under  national  regulation  which 
would  not  only  furnish  the  remainder,  but 
would  furnish  it  both  when  and  where  it 
might  be  needed.  But,  without  the  institu- 
tion  of  a  specie-drain  guard,  the  needful  en¬ 
largement  of  money  volume,  whether  by  the 
government  or  by  banks,  must  result  in  such 
an  increase  of  prices  as  would  cause  foreign 
goods  to  undersell  our  own,  resulting  in 
specie  exportation  and  in  an  inconvertible 
system  of  paper  money,  whose  purchasing 
power  w'ould  be  standardized  alone  by 
imagination,  and  by  the  difficulty  there  will 
be  in  obtaining  it  for  use. 

July  /,  1877. 


'[Editorial  Reference.] 

TO  THINK  ABOUT, 

In  another  column  is  a  communication  whose 
author  believes  there  is  not  money  enough  in  the 
United  States  for  the  legitimate  wants  of  the  people, 
and  makes  some  showings  which  we  fancy  it  will  do 
no  one  any  hurt  to  examine  closely.  France  is  ac¬ 
knowledged  to  be  the  most  prosperous  country  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.  This  prosperity  cannot  all  be 
ascribed  to  the  advantages  which  France  possesses 
from  the  fact  that  she  has  a  monopoly  of  certain 
manufactures  and  has  one  or  two  products  which 
are  yielded  in  no  other  land.  She  has  such  a  sur¬ 
plus  of  hoarded  wealth  that  her  capitalists  are  satis¬ 
fied  with  small  interest,  and  are  ready  to  engage  in 
any  enterprise  which  promises  with  reasonable  cer¬ 
tainty  more  than  three  per  cent,  per  annum.  The 
result  is  that  all  the  resources  of  the  country  are 
made  to  yield  their  profits,  and  those  who  work 
do  not  have  to  support  as  many  more  who  will 
not  work,  or  who,  if  willing,  can  find  nothing  for 
their  hands  to  do.  And  France,  by  law,  makes  fif¬ 
teen  and  one-half  ounces  of  silver  equal  to  an  ounce 
of  gold,  as  money.  She  does  this,  too,  only  just 
across  the  channel  from  England,  which  says  that 
silver  is  no  more  money ;  and  right  beside  of  Ger¬ 
many,  which  is  starving  its  people  to  establish 
England’s  theory.  And  yet  France  is  not  drained 
of  gold,  and  money  sharks  say  the  United  States 
would  be  were  the  government  to  deal  honestly  by 
silver.  On  the  other  hand,  she  has  more  in  her 
vaults  than  any  other  country  on  earth,  except 
Great  Britain.  It  strikes  us  that  this  showing  is 
worth  the  consideration  of  our  public  men.  Besides 
her  gold  and  silver,  France  has  also  plenty  of  paper 
money,  but  is  careful,  save  in  the  stress  of  a  great 
war,  to  keep  her  finances  in  such  a  shape  that  the 
holder  of  paper  money  can  at  any  time  change  his 
paper  at  par  for  gold  or  silver.  France  seems  to 
work  upon  the  plan  that  there  cannot  be  too  much 
good  money  within  her  borders.  Sometimes  states¬ 
men  teach  the  people ;  oftener,  however,  they  get 
their  ideas  from  the  people.  We  commend  the  facts 
of  our  correspondent  to  the  careful  consideration  of 
our  readers. 


NATIONAL  SPECIE  PAPER  PROTECTED  BY  A  SPECIE-DRAIN 
GUARD,  AND  SUPPLEMENTED  BY  LOCAL  BANK  CREDITS, 
ATTESTED  BY  INCONVERTIBLE  CIRCULATING  NOTES. 


In  the  foregoing  papers  it  has  been  shown 
that  the  chief  cause  of  prevailing  “hard  times” 
in  America  is  an  insufficiency  of  specie-val¬ 
ued  money.  France,  with  a  smaller  popula¬ 
tion,  has  a  much  larger  volume  of  money — 
gold,  silver  and  paper  all  circulating  at  par 
with  each  other;  and  there  comparative 
prosperity  prevails. 

Our  troubles  seemed  to  begin  with  the 
effort  to  make  our  national  paper  equal  in 
value  to  gold  ;  for  contraction  of  its  volume 
was  the  method  selected  for  that  end. 

The  obvious  method  of  instantly  raising 


greenbacks  to  a  par  with  gold  is  to  ordain 
them  convertible  thereto,  thereby  making 
them  acceptable  currency  for  the  whole 
nation  ;  but  that  method  is  not  now  resorted 
to,  because  the  constitution  does  not  clearly 
authorize  a  permanent  system  of  legal-tender 
paper  money,  whether  convertible  to  specie 
or  not.  The  distress  of  the  country,  how¬ 
ever,  is  so  great  that  immediate  relief  has 
become  an  imperative  necessity.  Or  if  an 
immediate  relief  is  not  possible,  the  speediest 
obtainable  relief  should  be  sought. 

An  enlarged  volume  of  specie-valued 
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money  is  the  object  to  be  attained.  Two 
courses  thereto  are  possible.  One  is  to  wait 
till  the  utter  inability  of  our  people  to  buy 
foreign-made  goods  shall  result  in  a  large 
accumulation  of  specie  in  the  country.  The 
other  is  to  amend  the  constitution  so  as  to 
require  Congress  to  furnish  legal-tender 
paper  money,  kept  convertible  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  to  specie. 

Tardy  as  is  this  latter  method,  it  is  pre¬ 
ferable  to  the  former ;  for  that  would  be 
more  tedious  still.  Besides,  with  the  pres¬ 
ent  heavy  foreign  interest  dues — national, 
state,  municipal  and  corporative — it  is 
doubtful  if  it  would  ever  succeed.  And  if 
it  should,  as  it  can  be  operative  only  through 
the  misery  of  the  people,  that  fact  of  itself 
should  condemn  it. 

The  other  method — that  which  would 
require  Congress  to  issue  and  maintain  specie 
paper  in  large  volume — of  necessity  implies 
a  perfectly  reliable  safeguard  against  a  drain 
of  specie  from  the  country  in  payment  of 
foreign  dues.  The  question,  therefore,  is  a 
pertinent  one.  Is  such  a  safeguard  feasible  ? 

There  are  many  who  believe  it  is.  A 
number  of  devices  could  be  brought  forward, 
each  having  special  merits.  But  that 
scheme  which  seems  most  fully  to  meet  all 
the  many  requirements  of  the  case  may  be 
summarized  as  follows,  not  the  least  merit 
of  which  is,  that  it  is  self-acting,  and  that, 
while  it  is  essentially  a  system  of  paper 
money,  its  adoption  involves  no  surrender 
by  the  Pacific  coast  states  of  the  principle  for 
which  we  have  always  contended,  that  our 
money  must  always  be  of  the  full  value  of 
coin,  nor  does  it  demand  that  silver  shall  be 
made  an  unlimited  legal  tender  for  debt. 

Although  a  strained  construction  of  the 
constitution  might  afford  constitutional 
warrant  for  its  institution,  under  the  power 
granted  to  Congress  “  to  regulate  the  value” 
of  coin,  an  unambiguous  money  amendment 
would  seem  safest  and  best ;  at  least  it  would 
were  it  not  for  the  prevalent  distress  of  the 
people  demanding  the  earliest  possible  re¬ 
lief. 

A  SPECIE-PAPER  MONEY  SYSTEM. 

1.  Ordain  both  gold  and  silver  cuinable, 
at  cost,  without  limit,  and  for  all  owners,  to 
money  of  full  weight,  the  silver  dollar  to 
weigh  sixteen  times  the  weight  of  the  gold 
dollar. 

2.  Furnish  coin  owners  storage  for  their 
coin  in  the  national  vaults,  issuing  gold 
storage  notes  (in  money  form)  in  exchange 
for  gold  coin,  and  silver  storage  notes  in  ex¬ 
change  for  silver  coin,  the  lowest  denomi¬ 
nations  being  for  $10,  and  each  convertible, 
without  charge,  “in  kind.” 

3.  Deny  to  both  gold  and  silver  coin  all 
legal  tender  attributes,  except  for  dues  to 
the  government,  and  by  the  government  for 
interest  dues. 

Why? 

First — To  make  it  evident  that  gold  and 
silver,  legally  inter-related  as  specie,  are 


adopted  solely  as  our  legal  standard  of  value 
and  not  as  legal  instruments  of  payment, 
either  for  cash  purchases  or  when  debts,  dues 
and  penalties  are  enforced  by  law.  In  other 
words,  to  make  it  plain  that  specie  is  to  be 
the  basis  of  our  money,  but  not  our  money 
itself ;  and  that  coinage  is  designed  simply 
to  assure  a  definite  and  precise  value  in  the 
coins. 

Second — To  incite  as  powerfully  as  possi¬ 
ble  to  the  storage  of  coin  with  the  govern¬ 
ment,  not  only  to  save  the  coin  from  all 
avoidable  wear,  but  that  the  amount  stored 
in  the  national  vaults  may  become  an  infal¬ 
lible  basis  for  determining  when  it  has  be¬ 
come  necessary  to  check  importation  of 
foreign  goods  in  order  to  prevent  a  specie 
drain. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  if  coin  is  denied 
all  legal  tender,  will  not  that  denial  prevent 
its  use  for  money  altogether  ? 

The  answer  is,  no.  Coin  possesses  its 
value  within  itself.  It  therefore  does  not 
need  authority  to  make  it  circulate  in  small 
quantities.  In  large  quantities  it  could  be 
exchanged  for  paper.  No  one  should  be 
obliged  to  receive  as  money  even  so  cum¬ 
brous  a  commodity  as  gold,  much  less  silver, 
when  more  convenient  convertible  paper 
can  be  substituted  for  sums  of  $10  and 
over. 

4.  Ordain  gold  and  silver  storage  notes 
receivable  by  the  government  in  payment  of 
all  dues,  on  an  equality  with  coin.  Although, 
like  coin,  denied  all  other  legal  tender 
qualities,  equally  with  coin  they  should  be 
ordained  convertible  at  the  Treasury,  on 
demand  of  private  owners  only,  to  green¬ 
backs,  whose  present  legal  tender  should 
remain  unchanged. 

This  convertibility,  without  legal -tender- 
ism,  would  make  them  current  equally  with 
legal  tenders,  just  as  national  bank  notes 
are  now  current  equally  with  greenbacks. 

5.  Obtain  and  set  apart,  in  the  national 
treasury,  a  specie  fund,  to  be  known  as  the 
legal-tender  conversion  fund,  ordaining 
greenbacks  convertible  on  demand  to  specie 
payable  from  this  fund,  but  subject  to  a 
small  discount,  designed  to  check  capri¬ 
cious  conversion,  and  designed  also  to  pay 
for  keeping  all  kinds  of  national  notes  in  re¬ 
pair. 

The  amount  of  this  fund  should  be  later 
considered. 

Greenbacks,  when  paid,  would  not  be  de¬ 
stroyed,  but  would  be  reissued. 

6.  To  replace  the  coin  paid  out  of  this 
fund,  in  conversion,  a  special  tax  should  be 
imposed  on  all  imports,  to  be  known  as  the 
conversion-fund  tax. 

For  a  beginning  twenty  per  cent,  of  the 
amount  of  customs  might  be  a  proper  con¬ 
version-fund  tax,  or  a  special  specie-protect¬ 
ing  tariff  might  be  levied.  In  either  case, 
without  extra  cost,  it  could  be  collected 
by  the  custom-house  officers  along  with  cus¬ 
toms. 


7.  In  order  to  constitute  the  conversion- 
fund  tax  a  specie-drain  guard,  self-acting  in 
character,  whenever  the  amount  of  coin  in 
the  conversion  fund  should  fall  $5,000,000 
below  the  amount  prescribed  by  law  the  tax 
should  be  doubled,  and  daily  statements  of 
the  state  of  the  conversion  fund  should  be 
published. 

If  at  the  end  of  one  month  the  sum  pre¬ 
scribed  to  be  in  the  conversion  fund  should 
not  appear,  the  tax  should  be  trebled,  and 
so  on  in  successive  months  until  the  ordained 
amount  should  be  acquired,  when  the  extra 
tax  should  be  diminished  as  gradually  as  it 
had  accrued. 

8.  Assuming  that,  until  our  national  debt 
be  paid,  the  product  of  our  gold  and  silver 
mines  should  be  made  to  accumulate  in  the 
country  as  a  basis  for  money,  in  like  manner 
whenever  $5,000,000  less  than  the  proceeds 
of  our  gold  and  silver  mines,  reliably  ascer¬ 
tained,  should  appear  on  store  in  the  treas¬ 
ury  for  private  owners,  the  conversion  fund 
tax  should  be  doubled,  and  further  augment¬ 
ed,  from  time  to  time,  till  the  amount  mined 
should  appear  on  store. 

9.  With  $350,000,000  of  greenbacks  out¬ 
standing,  the  amount  needful  to  start  the 
conversion  fund  in  practical  operation  pro¬ 
bably  would  not  exceed  $35,000,000 ;  for 
when  it  would  be  known  that  a  depletion  of 
the  fund  would  be  impossible,  and  conse¬ 
quently  that  greenbacks  would  be  infallibly 
maintained  convertible,  no  one  would  de¬ 
sire  their  conversion.  The  entire  volume 
of  money  needful  for  circulation  -would  be 
kept  in  the  hands  of  the  people  and  of  the 
banks,  as  greenbacks,  because  more  conve¬ 
nient  for  counting,  handling,  and  transporta¬ 
tion  than  coin,  and  because  of  their  exclu¬ 
sive  legal  tender  character,  and  because 
conversion  would  be  attended  with  discount, 
though  the  conversion  of  storage  notes 
would  be  free. 

But  as  $350,000,000  greenbacks  is  wholly 
inadequate  to  the  people’s  needs,  of  which 
“  hard  times  ”  are  the  proof,  Congress 
should  ordain  an  additional  issue  of  $10,- 
000,000  monthly  of  convertible  legal  ten¬ 
ders,  and  at  the  same  time  an  increase  of 
$1,000,000  to  the  conversion  fund,  till  not 
only  interest  would  be  cheapened,  but  till 
those  -who  alone  can  profitably  be  intrusted 
with  loans  would  be  deemed  safe  by  the 
banks  to  lend  to. 

The  ultimate  greenback  circulation 
should  be  fixed  by  Congress  at  so  much  per 
inhabitant,  increasing  the  conversion  fund 
as  the  volume  of  money  augments,  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  would  in  a  few 
years  recall  from  Europe  all  our  bonds,  and 
the  national  debt  would  melt  as  by  magic. 

10.  As  no  fixed  amount  of  money  could 
make  money  equally  easy  to  obtain  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  and  as  a  mere  fixed 
amount  of  money  in  the  country  at  large 
cannot  give  that  abundance  of  currency  in 


each  locality  which  is  needful  to  diffused 
prosperity,  the  national  specie-paper  system 
would  need  to  be  supplemented  with  a 
banking  system  adapted  to  this  end. 

If  the  system  to  model  our  own  after  is 
not  found  in  the  Scotch  banking  system, 
it  certainly  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Bank  of 
Venice,  which,  founded  in  1171  upon 
the  credit  of  the  state,  but  afterwards 
receiving  coin  deposits,  flourished  till  the 
republic  itself  was  overthrown  by  the  arms 
of  France  in  179 7. 

Credits  in  that  bank,  and  paper  represent¬ 
ing  such  credits,  for  centuries  bore  a  pre¬ 
mium  as  money  over  coin,  notwithstanding 
the  marked  peculiarity  of  its  system,  named 
below. 

Deposits  in  the  Bank  of  Venice ,  instead 
of  being  PAYABLE  in  coin ,  were  simply 
TRANSFERABLE  from  one  party  to  another 
on  the  bank's  books.  This  also  was  true  of 
the  Bank  of  Amsterdam,  whose  paper  also 
bore  a  premium  over  coin. 

Provided  the  country  were  impregnably 
guarded  from  specie  drain,  and  provided 
also  an  abundance  of  specie  paper,  every¬ 
where  convertible,  were  furnished  by  the 
nation,  real  estate  could  safely  be  made  the 
basis  of  local  bank  credits,  and  those  cred¬ 
its,  like  those  of  the  Bank  of  Venice,  could 
be  certified  by  notes  issued  in  money  form, 
the  inconvertibility  of  which  to  coin  would 
not  lessen  their  value  as  local  currency,  es¬ 
pecially  when  coin  itself  would  not  be  a 
legal  tender,  and  when  coin  owners,  in 
order  to  make  coin  a  legal  tender,  would  be 
obliged  to  surrender  it  to  the  government  in 
exchange  for  greenbacks. 

This  device  of  protected  national  specie 
paper,  supplemented  by  nationally-regulated 
banks,  whose  circulation  would  necessarily 
be  local,  because  available  for  use  only  at 
the  bank  of  issue,  and  the  volume  of  which 
would  always  be  ample,  because  based  on 
real  estate,  could  not  fail  to  beget  local 
thrift,  not  only  by  supplanting  the  system  of 
credit  sales  on  book  account,  which  now  so 
often  ruins  so  many,  but  by  precluding  high 
rates  of  interest..  This  would  incite,  in  the 
first  place,  to  the  possession  of  real  estate, 
and  largely  enhance  its  value.  Next,  it 
would  prompt  the  establishment  of  every 
kind  of  industry  which  would  promise  to 
pay  better  than  interest  in  a  market  where 
money  is  abundant. 

The  establishment  of  manufactures  every¬ 
where,  and  yet  nowhere  on  a  mammoth 
scale,  would  give  living  wages  to  all  willing 
workers,  who,  with  money  in  their  hands, 
would  create  active  retail  cash  traffic  in  the 
stores,  from  which  wholesale  houses  would 
reap  harvests,  as  farmers  would,  also,  from 
numerous  home  markets.  Everywhere, 
North  and  South,  East  and  West,  prosper¬ 
ity  would  go,  and  with  it  happiness,  hope, 
culture,  self-respect  and  moderate  wealth. 
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Utopian  ? 

In  America  nothing  conceivable  is  Uto¬ 
pian.  In  other  lands  to  map  out  schemes 
for  improvement  may  be  a  waste  of  time. 
In  America  it  is  not.  In  our  land  there  are 
powers  accessible  which  can  be  made 
quickly  to  tell  on  legislation.  The  press 
leads.  The  ballot,  too,  is  important.  But 
both  of  these  are  more  or  less  public. 
There  is  a  more  private  one  that  tells 
promptly.  It  is  a  sheet  of  paper,  a  thimble¬ 
ful  of  ink,  a  pen,  an  envelope,  and  a  three- 
cent  postage  stamp.  It  is  a  power  that 
women  can  wield  as  well  as  men,  and  the 
poor  as  well  as  the  rich — it  is  simply  writ¬ 
ing  to  Congressmen  earnest  letters. 

If  the  Congressman  addressed  be  not  a 
dolt  or  arrant  scoundrel,  he  then  begins  to 
think  for  action.  He  will  see  he  must,  or 
go  under. 

Threats  are  contemptible.  Earnest  ar¬ 
gument,  which  convinces  and  educates 
both  the  writer  and  the  receiver  of  the  let¬ 
ter,  will  effect  far  more. 

In  America,  the  governed  govern.  At 
least,  they  may  if  they  will.  If  we  long 
suffer,  the  fault  is  our  own.  It  is  stupid  to 
suffer,  and  not  surely  find  out  why  and  pre¬ 
cisely  how.  And  having  found  out,  let  us 
give  our  Congressmen  no  peace  or  rest  till 
they  have  devised  and  enacted  effectual 
measures  of  relief. 

July  75,  1877. 

[Editorial  Reference.] 

KEEP  SPECIE  AT  HOME. 

At  a  time  when  business  depression  is  so  wide¬ 
spread,  and  all  instinctively  feel  the  money  question 
underlies  it ;  when  at  the  East  financial  discussions 
are  no  longer  in  the  mouths  of  mere  demagogues, 
but  are  taken  up  by  the  most  earnest  business  men 
for  self-salvation,  and  by  students  and  philanthro¬ 
pists  as  the  only  means  adequate  to  the  relief  of  suffer¬ 
ing  ;  when  the  Administration  hesitates  inannouncing 
a  financial  policy,  and  the  report  of  the  Money  Com¬ 
mission  has  only  been  foreshadowed,  thoughtful  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  question  from  the  people  should  be 
sought  and  prized.  On  our  first  page,  to-day,  Con¬ 
rad  Wiegand  concludes  his  recent  series  upon 
money,  under  the  heading  of  “  Specie  Paper  and  a 
Specie-Drain  Guard.”  His  communications  are 
never  trite,  and  the  changes  of  position  taken  from 
time  to  time  are  only  those  which  always  mark  the 
advancing  convictions  of  a  pertinaciously-p  atient 
student.  Appearing  anonymously,  with  but  slight 
enlargement,  in  our  great  Eastern  quarterlies,  his 
articles  would  attract  attention,  and  sooner  or  later 
some  of  his  many  germinal  suggestions  must  bear 
fruit.  His  present  communication  opens  up  a  wide 
field  of  thought.  As  we  have  read  this  article,  one 
omission  in  the  national  constitution  seems  to  us  more 
and  more  singular.  Why  is  it  that,  in  ordaining 
gold  and  silver  to  be  the  sole  national  money,  did 
not  our  constitution  ordain,  also,  some  provision  for 
attaining  and  retaining  a  volume  of  such  money  as 
would  be  adequate  to  the  people’s  needs  ?  All  the 
numerous  bank  suspensions  of  specie  payment  have 
grown  out  of  this  omission,  and  had  there  been  any 
proper  safeguard  against  specie  drain  the  greenback 


would  never  have  become  a  necessity.  Again:  Why 
should  there  be  only  a  little  over  $200,000,000  in  spe¬ 
cie  in  our  country  now,  when  the  fact  is  indisputable 
that  California  has  added  $1,400,000,000  of  gold  to  the 
world’s  stock  of  specie  since  1849,  and  when  Nevada 
has  added  her  $350,000,000?  These  vast  volumes  have 
been  exported  to  Europe,  leaving  their  mere  dregs 
and  shadows  in  our  own  country,  drawing  from  ten 
to  forty  per  cent,  annual  interest.  It  is  true  that  in 
parting  with  our  gold  and  silver  we  have  gained 
cloth,  wines,  silks,  iron  and  other  goods.  But  when 
we  pay  gold  for  goods,  we  buy  that  which  becomes 
largely  waste  by  slight  use,  paying  for  it  a  commod¬ 
ity  which  retains  fully  and  completely  its  value  so 
long  as  any  portion  of  it  remains  in  sight.  Grease 
or  tear  a  garment,  or  wear  it  threadbare  in  a  single 
spot,  and  the  whole  cloth,  together  with  alllabor  ex¬ 
pended  on  it,  is  lost.  Mar  a  coin,  and  the  bullion  is 
just  as  valuable.  Wear  it  half  out,  and  the  remaining 
half  is  as  valuable  in  proportion  as  the  original  coin. 
Goods  paid  for  abroad  by  goods  produced  at  home  are 
an  even  exchange.  Paid  for  in  bullion,  the  country 
loses  monetary  life  blood  as  well  as  exchanges  com¬ 
modities  ;  for  in  America  coined  bullion  alone  is  con¬ 
stitutional  money.  Its  loss  to  the  nation  adds  vastly 
to  business  friction,  and  fails  to  augment  interest 
only  because  the  loss  paralyzes  business  and  bank¬ 
ruptcy  prevents  borrowing.  Thereupon,  money 
lenders  do  not  know  who  can  be  safely  trusted  with 
loans,  and  the  paradox  appears  of  a  large  amount  of 
money  idle  in  banks,  with  distress  and  want  environ¬ 
ing  it,  and  all  because  there  is  not  money  enough  to 
make  active  business  safe.  If  a  “  specie-drain 
guard”  were  established,  except  as  a  great  conveni¬ 
ence  over  cumbrous  coin,  whether  gold  or  silver,  w.e 
do  not  see  the  necessity  for  a  gold  and  silver  pro¬ 
ducing  country  to  ordain  paper  money.  But  the 
point  which  Mr.  Wiegand  makes  is  this :  A  large 
volume  of  specie  paper  can  be  created  far  more 
speedily  than  a  large  volume  of  specie  can  be  gained 
through  a  simple  balance  of  trade  in  our  favor,  and 
the  necessity  is  pressing.  He  might  have  gone 
further,  and  also  have  said  that  the  whole  world  does 
not  yet  contain  enough  of  gold  and  silver  to  make 
interest  as  cheap  as  it  must  be  to  insure  universal 
prosperity.  Instead  of  advocating  the  abolition  of 
the  greenback,  or  of  raising  its  value  to  a  par  with 
gold  by  creating  a  ruinous  scarcity,  he  therefore 
urges  improving  its  character  by  making  it  convert¬ 
ible  to  coin  as  soon  as  a  constitutionally  ordained 
specie-drain  guard  would  make  that  course  practica¬ 
ble.  Having  converted  them  from  being  mere  in¬ 
definite  promises  of  coin,  and  from  being  simple  fiat 
money,  he  would  increase  the  volume  of  greenbacks, 
and  incite  to  the  storage  of  gold  and  silver  coins  in  the 
national  treasury,  issuing  in  exchange  therefor  gold 
and  silver  notes  payable  on  demand  in  kind ;  the  chief 
intent  of  which  would  be  to  enable  the  people  and  the 
government  to  be  infallibly  apprised  of  when  our 
foreign  exports  need  restriction  to  prevent  depleting 
the  country  of  specie.  One  thing  is  certain  :  In 
some  form  or  other  the  money  of  the  East  will  al¬ 
ways  be  paper.  Another  fact  is  equally  sure  :  When 
Eastern  paper  shall  become  equal  in  value  to  coin,  it 
will  become  the  money  of  this  coast  just  as  it  is  the 
money  of  the  East.  Is  it  not  then  better  to  aim  at 
transforming  the  greenback  to  specie  paper,  and  to 
secure  to  the  whole  country  an  abundance  of  it, 
thereby  disarming  national  bank  opposition  to 
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specie  resumption,  than  forever  to  exclude  ourselves 
from  the  benefits  of  the  great  capitals  of  the  East, 
merely  because  the  East  will  represent  its  coin  by 
paper,  while  we  prefer  coin  naked?  While  there 
are  many  whose  necessary  engrossment  in  business 
prevents  protracted  thought  upon  the  money  ques¬ 
tion,  and  while  there  are  always  a  cynical  and  shal¬ 
low  few  who  deem  it  a  sure  proof  of  compound  error 
and  conceit  for  any  one  to  propose  a  change  in  the 
form  of  money  which  they  have  become  accustomed 
•  to,  we  believe  there  is  no  community  in  the  whole 
land  where,  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  of  its  cul¬ 


tured  classes,  so  many  are  to  be  found  who  are  able 
to  distinguish  between  the  random  propositions  of  a 
mere  restless  mind,  to  which  simple  novelty  is  en¬ 
joyment,  and  the  logical  propositions  of  a  critical 
analyst  and  observer,  and  a  broad  generalizer  of 
forces  and  facts  for  use,  who  cares  less  for  mere  ver¬ 
bal  consistency  with  former  words  than  to  strive  with 
nervous  earnestness  for  even  unlikely  good  to  all. 
Such  a  man,  from  close  observation,  we  believe  Mr. 
Wiegand  to  be,  and  as  such  we  habitually  commend 
his  communications  upon  the  money  question  to  the 
attention  of  our  ablest  readers. 


PROPOSED  CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT. 


ARTICLE  XVI. 

Sec.  i.  Congress  shall  have  power  to  in¬ 
stitute  and  maintain  paper  money  of  either 
universal  or  qualified  legal  tender,  and  in 
volume  sufficient  for  the  exigencies  of  war 
or  the  needs  of  peace. 

Sec.  2.  When  paper  money  shall  be  or¬ 
dained  a  legal  instrument  for  the  payment 
of  debt,  congress  shall  maintain  the  same 
convertible  to  specie;  and  in  order  thereto 
shall  establish  a  specie  conversion  fund, 
maintained  by  a  special  importation  tax 
upon  foreign  products,  from  which  bullion 
shall  be  exempt.  [This  specie  conversion 
fund  shall  be  kept  in  the  vaults  of  the  na¬ 
tional  treasury.] 

Sec.  3.  When  demands  upon  this  fund 
for  the  conversion  of  paper  money  shall 
become  large,  the  import  tax  shall  be  in¬ 
creased,  in  accordance  with  rules  to  be  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  Treasury  Department,  so 
framed  as  to  check  excessive  importation 
before  it  results  in  a  serious  depletion  of  the 
conversion  fund. 

Sec.  4.  In  order  to  maintain  the  specie 
standard  of  value  at  all  times  in  the  United 
States,  whatever  instruments  for  the  lawful 
payment  of  debt  and  for  effecting  exchanges 
may  be  ordained,  Congress  shall  at  all  times 
coin  gold  and  silver  for  the  owners  of  those 
metals,  at  no  greater  charge  therefor  than 
the  cost  of  manufacture,  and  each  on  an 
equality  with  the  other,  and  without  limit 
or  delay.  But  fractional  parts  of  the  dollar 
in  silver,  shall  be  coined  only  for  the  treas¬ 
ury,  under-weighted  sufficiently  to  prevent 
their  manufacture  into  plate  or  their  foreign 
export.  But  such  coin  shall  be  redeemed 
by  the  government  on  demand  on  the  same 
terms  as  those  established  for  its  issuance 
[that  neither  the  people  nor  retail  dealers 
shall  suffer  loss]. 

IN  CONCLUSION. 

In  ordinary  times,  and  so  long  as  evils 
connected  with  money  which  we  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  are  endurable,  any  new  money 
scheme  will  be  viewed  with  popular  dis¬ 


trust,  no  matter  how  great  its  seeming 
merits. 

But  the  present  is  no  ordinary  time. 
Rooting  in  fiscal  fault,  anarchy  is  threat¬ 
ened.  Martial  law  can  save  us  for  the 
time,  but  that  is  itself  liable  to  result  in  des¬ 
potism  as  a  fixture.  Strikes  and  riots  in  all 
lands  are  fearful,  but  in  our  own,  long  pro¬ 
tracted,  they  are  fatal  to  the  government  it¬ 
self. 

We  are  compelled  to  make  a  change;  for, 
while  our  constitution  points  plainly  to 
specie  as  American  money,  the  war  gave  us 
a  paper  system  necessarily  made  a  legal 
tender  for  debt. 

Despite  its  single  defect — inconvertibil¬ 
ity  to  specie — it  proved  a  better  currency 
than  the  old  state  bank  issues;  which, 
though  nominally  convertible,  never  were 
so  in  fact  for  any  length  of  time.  They 
could  not  be  so  maintained,  simply  because 
the  banks  possess  no  such  power  as  Con¬ 
gress  does,  to  restrict  importation  whenever 
it  becomes  so  large  as  to  create  a  foreign 
demand  for  specie.  At  such  times  the 
banks  were  obliged  to  refuse  loans  to  busi¬ 
ness  men,  who  in  consequence  failed, 
though  their  assets  often  largely  exceeded 
liabilities. 

But  has  Congress  the  power  in  time  of 
peace  to  ordain  paper  a  legal  tender  for 
debt  ? 

The  individual  states  are  denied  that 
power,  while  Congress  is  not.  Nevertheless, 
Congress  is  not  as  yet  expressly  endowed 
with  it.  Yet  as  the  contraction  of  legal 
tenders  has  produced  a  business  paralysis 
which  contrasts  with  the  prosperity  preva¬ 
lent  so  long  as  their  volume  was  large,  and 
which  contrasts  also  with  the  prosperity 
of  France  under  a  maintained  large  volume 
of  money,  the  following  facts  have  become 
plain. 

1.  Congress  should  be  expressly  em¬ 
powered  to  ordain  paper  money  a  legal 
tender  for  debt  in  time  of  peace. 

2.  To  maintain  the  spirit  of  existing  con¬ 
stitutional  money  provisions  which  estab- 
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lish  the  specie  standard  of  value,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  secure  to  the  people  all  the 
benefits  of  an  abundant  paper  money  kept 
convertible,  Congress  should  be  required 
to  cause  importation  to  check  itself  when¬ 
ever  it  threatens  to  deprive  the  nation  of 
specie  needful  to  maintain  the  convertibil¬ 
ity  of  paper  money  whose  volume  has  been 
made  self-adjusting  to  business  needs. 

3.  As  the  maintenance  of  specie  value  to 
paper  by  the  banks  in  times  past  has  proved 
ruinous  to  business,  and  must  again  if  en¬ 
trusted  to  their  hands,  and  as  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  specie  value  in  paper  is  for  the 
equal  good  of  all,  two  facts  follow  : 

First.  All  the  people- — that  is,  the  govern¬ 
ment — should  provide  the  specie  needful  to 
maintain  convertibility. 

Second.  The  least  specie  that  can  be 
made  to  answer  the  purpose  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  and  maintained.  Consequently  con¬ 
ferring  legal  tender  qualities  upon  paper, 
itself  kept  convertible  to  coin,  should  be 
coupled  with  denial  of  legal  tender  quali¬ 
ties  to  coin  itself,  which  Congress  is  not 
constitutionally  prohibited  from  doing  ;  for 
such  denial  would  tend  powerfully  to  lessen 
the  demand  for  specie.  A  smaller  volume 
would  therefore  be  needed  to  maintain  con¬ 
vertibility. 

The  foregoing  scheme  would  meet  the 
case.  It  is  not  speculative  or  doubtful.  It 
is  new  only  in  the  combination  of  its  parts; 
every  feature  in  one  form  or  another  has 
been  tested  by  trials  of  centuries.  It  pos¬ 
sesses  the  great  merit  of  furnishing  a  single 
currency  for  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
States,  where  now  coin  only  is  current  in 
one  placerand  paper  of  a  differing  purchasing 
power  in  the  other,  yet  both  are  a  legal  ten¬ 
der.  It  offers  immediate  relief  to  prostrate 
industry,  and  food  to  starving  men  and 


women,  now  verging  on  riot  for  bread.  It 
should  have  no  foe  but  the  hobby-rider,  and 
those  foreign  money  lenders  who  have 
plotted  to  wreck  the  world  for  their  own 
aggrandizement,  by  the  demonetization  of 
silver  in  order  to  produce  such  a  gigantic 
contraction  in  the  volume  of  specie  money 
available  for  the  Western  world  as  history 
affords  no  parallel  to.  The  banks  should  be 
its  friends,  for  it  would  help  the  banks  help 
the  people  to  become  small  capitalists  them-  . 
selves,  and  render  the  whole  nation  as  in¬ 
dependent  financially  of  the  rest  of  the 
world  as  is  France. 

Reader,  will  you  not  once  more  read  this 
little  pamphlet,  and  this  second  time  with 
less  of  curiosity  than  of  interest  or  semi-re¬ 
spect  ?  Nay,  will  you  not  read  it  the  third 
time,  and  ponder  it,  remembering  that  in 
America  the  governed  may  govern  if  they 
will  ?  You  are  one  of  the  governed.  Ex¬ 
ercise  your  heaven-born  right  to  rule. 

There  is  no  mystery  in  money.  It 
is  obscure  only  to  those  who  do  not  pon¬ 
der  it.  Patience  is  the  only  need. 
Patiently  ponder  the  views  submitted. 
Fairly  state  them,  and  correct  their  errors  if 
you  see  them.  If  not,  believe  in  them, 
not  for  a  mere  creed,  but  for  action, 
to  give  them  vitality  by  enactment  into  law. 
Have  faith  in  your  own  convictions,  for  on 
such  faith  the  progress  of  mankind  depends, 
when  applied  to  practical  affairs.  The  hopes 
of  mankind,  your  own  and  your  children’s, 
hang  upon  the  peaceful  upliftment  of  labor 
to  independence,  to  honor  and  to  rule. 
Some  such  system  of  money  for  the  people 
as  the  foregoing  is  needful  thereto.  All 
else  will  follow.  Will  you  not  help,  and 
now  ? 

Conrad  Wiegand. 

Virginia  City ,  Nevada,  August,  i8yy. 


